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THE GLORY OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





ADDRESS AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
THE SOUTH. 





BY LIEUT. A. F. MAURY. 


Physical geography makes the whole world kin. Of all the depart- 
ments in the domains of physical science, it is the most Christianizing. 
Astronmy is grand and sublime; but astronomy overpowers with its 
infinities, overwhelms with its immensities. Physical geography charms 
with its wonders, and delights with the benignity of its economy.— 
Astronomy ignores the existance of man;—physical geography confesses 
that existence, and is based on the Biblical doctrine that the earth was 
made for man. Upon no other theory can it be studied; upon no other 
theory can its phenomena be reconciled. The astronomer computes an 
ephemeris for his comets; predicts their return ; tells the masses of the 
planets, and measures by figures the distance of stars. But whether 
stars, planets or comets be peopled or not, is, in his arguments, theories 
and calculations, of no consequence whatever. He regards the light and 
heat of the sun as emanations—forces to guide the planets in their orbits, 
and light comets in their flight—nothing more. But the physical geog- 
rapher, when he warms himself by the coal fire in winter, or studies by 
the light of the gas burner at night, recognizes in the light and heat 
which he then enjoys the identical light and heat which came from the 
sun years ago, and which with provident care and hands benignant have 
been bottled away in the shape of a mineral, and stored in the bowels of 
the earth for man’s use, thence to be taken at his convenience, and liberated 
at will for his manifold purposes. 
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Here in the schools which are soon to be opened, within the walls of 
the noble institution which we are preparing to establish in this wood, 
and the corner-stone of which has just been laid, the masters of this 
newly-ordained science will teach our sons to regard some of the com- 
monest things as the most important agents in the physical economy of 
our planet. They are also mighty ministers of the Creatur. ‘Take this 
water (holding up a glassful) and ask the student of physical geography 
to explain a portion only of its multitudinous offices in helping to make 
this earth fit for man’s habitation. He may recognize in it a drop of the 
very same which watered the garden of Eden when Adam was there.— 
Escaping thence through the veins of the earth into the rivers, it reached 
the sea ; passing along its channels of circulation, it was conveyed far 
away by its currents to those springs in the ocean which feed the winds 
with vapors for rains among these mountains. ‘Taking up the heat in 
those Southern climes, where otherwise it would become excessive, it 
bottles it away in its own little vesicles. These are invisible, but ren- 
dering the heat latent and innocuous, they pass like sightless couriers of 
the air through their appointed channels, and arrive here in the upper 
sky. ‘This mountain draws the heat from them ; they are formed into 
clouds, and condensed into rains, which coming to the earth make it “soft 
causing the trees of the field to clap their hands, the 


with showers,” 


valleys to shout, and the mountains to sing. Thus the earth is made to 
yield her increase, and the heart of man is glad. 

Nor does the office of this cup of water, in the physical economy end 
here ; it has brought heat from the sea in the Southern hemisphere to be 
set free here for the regulation of our climates; it has ministered to the 
green plants, and given meat and drink to man and beast. It has now 
to cater among the rocks for the insects of the sea. Eating away your 
mountains, it fills up the valleys, and then loaded with lime and salts of 
various minerals, it goes singing, and dancing, and leaping back to the 
sea, owning man by the way as a task master; turning mills, driving 
machinery, transporting merchandize for him, and finally reaching the 
ocean, it there joins the currents to be conveyed to its appointed place, 
which it never fails to reach in due time with food in due quantities for 
the inhabitants of the deep, and with materials of the right kind to be 
elaborated in the workshops of the sea into pearls, corals and islands, all 
for man’s use. 

Thus the right-minded student of this science is brought to recognize 
in the dewdrop the materials of which He who “ walketh upon the wings 
of the wind’”’ maketh his chariot. He also discovers in the raindrop a 
clue by which the Christian philosopher may be conducted into the very 
chambers from which the hills are watered. 
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I have been blamed by mea of science, both in this country and in 
England, for quoting the Bible in confirmation of the doctrines of physi- 
cal geography. The Bible, they say, was not written for scientific pur- 
poses, and is therefore of no authority in matters of science. I beg 
pardon ; the Bible ts authority for everything it teaches. What would 
you think of the historian who should refuse to consult the historical 
records of the Bible because the Bible was not written for the purpose of 
history? The Bible is true; and science is true. The agents concerned 
in the physical economy of our planet are ministers of His who made 
both it and the Bible. The records which He has chosen to make through 
the agency of these ministers of His upon the crust of the earth, areas 
true as the records which by the hands of His prophets and servants 
He has been pleased to make in the Book of Life. They are both true ; 
and when your men of science with vain and hasty conceit announces 
the discovery of disagreement between them, rely upon the fault is not 
with the Witness of His records, but with the “worm” who essays to 
interpret evidence which he does not understand. 

When I, a pioneer in one department of this beautiful science, discov- 
er the truths of revelation and the truths of science reflecting light one 
upon the other and each sustaining the other, how can I, as a truth- 
loving, knowledge-secking man, fail to point out the beauty, and to rejoice 
in its discovery? Reticence on such an occasion would be sin, and were 
I to suppress the emotion with which such discoveries ought to stir the 
soul, the waves of the sea would lift up their voice, and the very stones 
of the earth cry out against me. (Great applause.) 

As a student of physical geography, I regard earth, sea, air and water 
as parts of a machine, pieces of mechanism not made with hands, but to 
which, nevertheless, certain offices have been assigned in the , terrestrial 
economy. It is good and profitable to seek to find out these offices, and 
point them out to our fellows; and when, after patient research, I am 
led to the discovery of any one of them, I feel with the astronomer of 
old, as though I had “thought one of God’s thoughts,” and tremble.— 
Thus, as we progress with our science, we are permitted now and then 
to point out here and there in the physical macuinery of the earth a 
design of the Great Architect when he planned it all. 


Take the little nautili. Where do the fragile creatures go? What 
directing hands guides them from sea to sea? What breeze fills the 
violet sails of their frail little craft, and by whose skill is it enabled to 
brave the sea and defy the fury of the gale? What mysterious compass 
directs the flotilla of these delicate and graceful argonauts? Coming 
down from the Indian Ocean, and arriving off the stormy Cape, they 
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separate, the one part steering for the Pacific, the other standing for the 
Atlantic. Soon the ephemeral life that animates these tiny navigators 
will be extinct ; but the same power which cared for them in life now 
guides them in death, for though dead, their task in the physical economy 
of our planet is not yet finished, nor have they ceased to afford instruc- 
tion in philosophy. The frail shell is now to be drawn to distant seas 
by the lower currents, Like the leaf carried through the air by the wind, 
the lifeless remains descend from depth to depth by an insensible fall 
even to the appointed burial-place on the bottom of the deep; there to 
he collected into heaps and gathered into beds which at some day are to 
appear above the surface a storehouse rich wit fertilizing ingredients for 
man’s use. Some day science will sound the depth to which this dead 
shell has fallen, and the little creature will perhaps afford solution for a 
problem a long time unsolved; for it may be the means of revealing the 
existence of the submarine currents that have carried it off, and of en- 
abling the physical geographer to trace out the secret paths of the sea. 

Had I time, I might show how mountains, deserts, winds and water, 
when treated by this beautiful science, all join in one universal harmony, 
for each one has its part to perform in the concert of nature. 

The Church, ere physical geography had yet attained to the dignity of 
a science in our schools, and even before man had endowed it with a name, 
saw and appreciated its dignity, the virtue of its chief agents. What 
have we heard chanted here in this grove by a thousand voices this morn- 
ing? A song of praise, such as these hills have not heard since the 
morning stars sung together: the Benrpicite of our Mother Church, 
invoking the very agents whose workings and offices it is the business of 
the physical geographer to study and point out! In her services she 
teaches her children in their songs of praise to call upon certain physical 
agents, principals, in this newly-established department of human 
knowledge: upon the waters above the firmament ; unon showers and 
dew; wind, fire and heat; winter and summer; frost and cold; ice and 
snow; night and day; light and darkness; lightning and clouds; moun- 
tains and hills ; green things, trees and plants; whales, and all things 
that move in the waters; fowls of the air, with beasts and cattle; to bless 
praise and magnify the Lord. 


To reveal to man the offices of these agents in making the earth his 
fit dwelling place, is the object of physical geography. Said I not well 
that of all the sciences physical geography is the most Christianizing in 
its influences ? 





KNOWLEDGE cannot he acquired without pains and application. It is 
troublesome, and like deep digging for pure water; but when once you 
come to the springs, they rise up and meet you. 
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MEDITATIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF A TEACHER. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ But I have griefs of other kind, 
Troubles and sorrows more severe, 
Give me to ease my tortured mind, 
Lend to my woes a patient ear ; 
And let me, if I may not find 
A friend to help—find one to hear.’’—CRABBE. 

A day of respite is very grateful to a teacher. With such a day, I felt 
relieved from my perplexing task. But still my heart was heavy, and I 
was deeply anxious about my charge. I have not yet heard of any par- 
ticular complaints being made against me, yet I am confident that my 
school is not doing as well as it might and ought to do. I wish for 
better order, and I wish my pupils to learn more; I fear that the parents 
and trustees are too indifferent, and will continue so till the children 
begin to make exaggerated complaints. I wish that they knew all of the 
facts and could have some sympathy for me. I only need their approval 
and encouragement ; and this would be a remedy for the evils under 
which I suffer. I donot wish them to perform a part of my task, but I 
wish that done which will render my labor more effective. My pupils 
need to learn that they are not going to school merely for my gratifica- 
tion; and that they are here for something more than their temporal 
amusement. 

Education and School policy are subjects that I can not let alone; in 
spite of all opposition they claim my attention. If I cannot be a suc- 
cessful teacher, gladly would I give countenance and assistance to those 
who can succeed. I can regard a successful teacher asa superior genius; 
but the parent who fairly developes the morals of his children, teaches 
them the ways of the world, and shows them how to evade its alluring 
temptations, and how to become good and great, accomplishes a nobler 
work than the school-mister; and such a parent is entitled to more ven- 
eration. If all parents were wise and would thus perform their duty, 
Oh! what a mighty revolution would soon be made. Churches and 
schools would become vastly more efficacious, The world would soon be 
peopled by those who embodied all the excellent moral traits of which 
humanity is susceptible. 

The design of schools is great and noble. All that they contemplate 
is not often accomplished. But they do much, and what would the world 
be without them? There are no great and noble minds that do not owe 
much to the schools—even the common schools. And yet how ungrate- 
ful to teachers are many of those whom these institutions have greatly 
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benefited? The teacher is only human, and like all others of his race, 
he has his frailities. And these are too often magnified by the circum- 
stances under which he labors ; and then how few are willing to throw 
around him the mantle of charity. 

I had heard much about the school system of this State before I came 
hither. I have been for two years a reader of its Educational Journal; 
and from it, I have derived much useful information, and taken courage 
to persevere in the work of instruction. Here I am deeply impressed 
with the importance of a correct state of public opinion, as being neces_ 
sary to the success of any school system, One of my favorite authors 
dwells appropriately upon it.* 

My school is a failure. Mischief and insubordination increased to such 
a degree that I deemed it necessary to call a council of the Trustees. I 
frankly told what was the state of affairs, and how I had been treated.— 
I was doing all that I could do, but that was not sufficient. If I attempt- 
ed more, I needed their sanction. Without this, I knew that my disci- 
pline would be abortive. Instead of attempting to remove the trouble 
existing in my school, these worthies only requested me to resign. Ah! 
they feared the displeasure of their neighbors. Tad they expelled some 
of the unruly pupils, or sustained me in such rigid domination as was 
needed, it would have been a source of ill feeling that would have been 
lasting. But if I were removed, they knew it would be otherwise—I 
would soon leave the place. These circumstances swayed the judgment. 
What pusillanimity !_ And how few persons will take a rational view of 
the nnfortunate event! Iam held accountable for it all. Oh! my dis- 
appointment, and my injured reputation! What will be the consequence 
to the morals and habits of my late pupils, exulting in having thus driven 
me away? What a task for my successor! But have I here done my 
duty ? Could I have done better? My suspense is more painful than 
the exposure of my incapacity in its worst colors, How unfortunate to 
be put out of employment at this unseasonable time of the year; a time 
also of bank failures and great suspension of business! Employment of 
any kind is not easy to obtain. 

But this humiliating transaction closes with one precious incident — 
Luckily I invited a friend to attend the council aforesaid. He acknowl- 
edges that I have been ill treated, and that I was excited by the circum- 
stances so as not to be able to perform my duty. He gives me his 
sympathy and wishes me well, ‘My children,” said he, ‘were learning 
in your school.” This is one of the richest complimexts that a teacher 
ever receives. And such I have received from David S. L.—. 


* See Mayhew on Popular Education, chapter X. 
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PIETY INDISPENSABLE TO THE TEACHER. 





BY MRS. A. J. WALKER, LATE OF RACINE. 





Our profession, my fellow teachers, is indeed one of the most important. 
In comparing it with that other sacred and divine calling, the ministry 
of the gospel, we are sometimes almost led to say ours is the holier.— 
Fraught with the most weighty responsibilities, demanding the greatest 
patience, charity and justice, in all our acts, it behooves us to see to it 
that we are well prepared for the station. 

It is well that we attend schools and institutes, and thereby store our 
minds with useful knowledge; knowledge which is, as it were, the main 
spring of all our success in afterlife; but there is a fountain whose 
bitter stream must first be sweetened, whose corrupted effusions must 
first bear the marks of our own cleansing, before we ean meet with per- 
fect success. That fountain is the heart—the secret foe of man, whose 
constant errings lead him into many paths, winding and dangerous. 

Many of those who take upon themselves the responsibility of teach- 
ing a common country school, never once ask themselves the most, the 
all important question— ‘Am I prepared in heart for this duty ?”— 
Carlessly they take the souls of the young under their charge, and mold 
and fashion them after their own image. Oh, teacher, beware! There 
is a Gop, whose ever watchful eye rests upon all thy labors, and shall 
He say concerning them, ‘It shall not be done?” 

Do you wonder, then, my fellow teachers, who trust not in Gop, that 
you meet with ill-success—that your days seem long and wearisome, and 
your labor unrewarded? We, too, often forget that we are dealing with 
immortal spirits, whose destinies are sealed in other worlds. We are 
heedless of the fact that we are inscribing in deathless characters our 
words, looks, and actions, upon an immortal soul. Oh, had we these 
thoughts before our minds, think you we would so often err? Shall we 
recommend piety, then, as useful to the teacher ? 


Why is it that industrious, persevering children, so often speak of 
school with adread? Because it is a happy place ?—because they there 
expect to find one who will take the place of a parent in kindness, 
patience, and love? Ah, no; but rather because it is an unpleasant 
place-- because they expect to meet there one who employs force to bring 
submission—one who despises youthful fancy, and delights in teaching 
only for money. But with what delight, think you, would children go to 
a teacher whose heart is filled with love to Gop and man—one whom they 
see teaches because he loves to teach—whom they think loves them ?— 
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Shall we not, then, say that piety is useful—shall we not say it is indis- 
pensable to the teacher? As well might a teacher instruct without this 
as a bird fly with clipped wings. Truly, he may ascend above the level 
of the people, but he will never reach the station of a perfect man. If, 


then, it is good, letus have it, both in our hearts and lives.—Rural 


New Yorker. 





HOW CAN YOUNG PEOPLE PLEASANTLY AND PROFITABLY 
SPEND THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS? 


This is an inquiry of no little importance, and one which should re- 
ceive the serious consideration of parents and teachers. A vast amount 
of benefit or injury,—of improvement or contamination,—of elevation or 
degradation,—may be realized, according to the manner in which the even- 
ings of evena single winter are employed. Where instructive public lec- 
tures, lyceums, and other similar means of improvement are afforded, 
there may be but little difficulty in finding pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment for this season; but where such advantages cannot be enjoyed, as is 
the case, perhaps, in most of the rural neighborhoods and smaller villa- 
ges, there is, frequently, no resource but reading, study or amusement at 
home, or at least, profitless roving abroad. The latter course is, too 
often, not merely negative in its results, but decidedly pernicious. 

As tending partly to answer the inquiry, and to meet the want above 
alluded to, I may be allowed to mention a plan which may be new to 
some of the readers of the Journal, and which may be successfully 
carried out in almost any village or neighborhood. I refer to the forma- 
tion of Reading Associations, to meet once a week, or oftener, as may be 
thought expedient, for the purpose of reading, criticism, inquiry, we.— 
The meetings may be held at private houses, or wherever may be most 
convenient ; and while designed more particularly for the benefit of 
the young, should not be confined to that class. Parents or teachers 
should attend and see that the exercises are of a proper character, and 
properly conducted ; but all who attend should be expected to take part 
in the exercises when called upon in their turn. For the benefit of any 
who would like to try the experiment, and wish more particular direc- 
tions, I submit the following outline in the form of Rules, which could 
be varied or extended, as circumstances might require: 

Ist. This association shall be called the Reading Association ; and any 
person may become a member by signing the Rules, if accepted by a vote 
of a majority of members present at any regular meeting. 
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2nd. The Association shall meet at such times and places as may be 
deemed expedient,—arrangements being made at each mecting for the 
next subsequent meeting,—and the exercises shall consist of reading, 
criticism, inquiry, ete. 

3rd. The officers shall be, a President and Secretary, who shall hold 
ofice——weeks. The President shall preside at all meetings, decide all 
points of order and criticism, assign exercises to members, and have a 
general supervision over the association. The Secretary shall keep a 
record of proceedings, of exercises assigned, the Rules and list of mem- 
bers, and of all papers belonging to the association. 

4th. Each member shall promptly perform such exercises as may be 
assigned, and may take part in general criticism, inquiry and discussion, 
in proper order, Persons not members will not be allowed to attend the 
meetings, except with a view to become such, unless invited by the 


President, 
5th. Each regular meeting shall be opened by the reading of a selection 


by the President, (this might be a passage of Scripture); followed by 
any appropriate selection by a member appointed as ‘‘1st select Reader,” 
the week previous. Next in order shall be, the reading by course of such 
matter as may be decided upon by the association, members to read as 
called upon by the President at the time. After the general reading 
any business, as the admission of new members, etc , may be transacted; 
after which a ‘2nd select Reader,’’ also appointed at the preceding 
mecting, shall read a closing selection. Each reading exercise except the 
first, may be followed by criticism, inquiry, ctc., to a proper extent. A 
special critic may be appointed for the evening, and in that case, such 
critic shall have precedence in correction. 

I have given the foregoing as a sort of outline of a plan, from which 
variations could be made, as required. Should the plan meet with favor 
where something of the kind is needed, and be the means of enlisting 
the attention and securing the improvement of some who might other- 
wise spend their evenings in a less profitable manner, my object will be 
accomplished. It will be readily seen that not only much improvement 
may be thus made in the art of reading, but much valuable knowledge 
may be acquired, and thought and inquiry awakened which may lead to 
more thorough and diligent study at other times. —Lower Canada Journ- 
al of Education. 





ANcELs in the grave, will not gestion thee as to the amount of wealth 
thou has left behind thee, but as to what deeds thou hast done in the 
world to entitle thee to a seat among the blest.— The Koran, 
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SCHOOL TAXES. 


If there be any moral to the tale I have told, it may be summed up in 
afew words. Pay your school tax without grumbling; it is the cheapest 
insurance on your property. You are educating those who are to make 
laws for yourselves and your children. In this State you are educating 
those who are to elect your Judges. Build more school-houses; they 
will spare you the building of more jails. Remember that the experi- 
ment of other countries shows that the development of free and extended 
education has been followed by public and private prosperity; that finan- 
cial success and political tranquility have blessed the lands which have 
recognized its importance. Remember that education without freedom is 
barren in its results; that freedom without the education of the moral 
sentiments soon runs into anarchy and despotism; and that liberty, ever 
vigilant herself, demanding ceaseless vigilance in her votaries—liberty 
will not linger long in those lands, where her twin-sister, Knowledge, is 
neglected.— Geo. Sumner. 





PARENTS VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS, 


It will be encouraging to the teacher and inspire your children. It 
will stand as evidence in your concern in the proper culture of your 
offspring—of those you love, and who bear your own name. That parent 
is culpable who neglects the school-room. How can you be satisfied to 
have your children spend day after day where you have never looked ?— 
All you know of the place is what you gather from childhood’s reports. 
And these are not always reliable even when the child is strictly hovest, 
for the judgment is not yet strong enough to manage a system or com- 
pehend the parts of an organization. 


You do not discharge your full duty when you only send your children | 


to school. It is your business to see them educated, and properly 
educated; and simply sending them to such schools as are most common 
will never accomplish this. You must show additional interest in them, 
and give them additional attention. The true teacher has a wearisome 
task. Sometimes his interest in the improvement of his pupils sinks 
under a worried patience. A little attention from you will cheer his 
heart and strengthen his good purposes. Visit your schools, then, with 
a true benevolent spirit, and give the mind-training and heart-develop- 
ment of your children as much attention at least as you do the body 
development of your flocks and the perfect growth of your field crops. 
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GOLD DUST. 


upin, Axrnoucn the densest of all principles, truth is the most transparent. 





‘apest | Tae man who lives for himself alone lives for a mean fellow. 
make p " 7 

atin Cover wisdom with rags and no one will endorse her. 

a g 

“they Tue darker the setting the brigher the diamond. 

cperi- | He who knows himself has occasion for humility. 





ended | Low as the grave is, you cannot climb high enough to see beyond it. 
inan- | Ty order to deserve a true friend, we must learn to be one. 


have 
sie A MAN in earnest finds means; or if he cannot find them, creates them. 
nora] | INGRATITUDE is so deadly a poison that it destroys the very bosom in 


ever Which it is harbored. 
erty Dr Jonnson was wont to say that a habit of looking to the best side 
e, is of every event is far better than a thousand pounds a year. 
Passron without principle is as a two-edged sword without a handle. 
He who wields it gets the worst cuts, 
Some natures are so sensitively strung that they are wounded worse 
by the point of a finger than others are by the point of a pin. 
Be not offended at a jest. If one throw salt at thee, thou wilt receive 
It no harm, unless thou hast sore places. 
‘our Passton is a keen observer, but a wretched reasoner. It is like the 
teleecope, whose field is clearer the more contracted it is. 


d to 

9 He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper, but he is more 
rts, | bappy who can suit his temper to circumstances. 

est, THe malicious censures of our enemies, if we make right use of them, 
m- may prove of greater advantage to us than the civilities of our best 


friends. 
ren | He who rears up one child in Christian virtue, or recovers one fallen 
TIy | creature to God, builds a temple more precious than Solomon’s or St. 
101 Peter’s; more enduring than earth or sky.—Channing. 


Ir a man be gracious to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world, 
ks and that his heart is no island cut off from other lands, but a continent 
nig that joins them.—Lord Bacon. 


th | Taccount this body nothing but a close prison to my soul; and the 

P- | earth a larger prison to my body. I may not break prison, till I be 

dy | Joosed by death; but I will leave it not unwillingly, when I am loosed.— 
Bishop Halt. 
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FAMILY INTERCOURSE AT THE TABLE. 


To meet at the breakfast-table father, mother, children, all well, ought an gi 
to be a happiness to any heart; it should be a source of humble grati- 1, ;; 


Alg 


tude, and should wake up the warmest feclings of our nature. Shame| io. 
upon the contemptible and low-bred cur, whether parent or child, that boy a 
can ever come to the breakfast-table, where all the family have met in! fashic 
health, only to frown, and whine, and growl, and fret! It is prima facie sirl, | 
evidence of a mean, and groveling, and selfish, and degraded nature, hitle 
whencesoever the churl may have sprung. Nor is it less reprehensible to study 
make such exhibitions at the tea-table; for before the morning comes, gran¢ 
some of the little circle may be stricken with some deadly disease, to! W! 
gather around that table not again forever. youth 

Children in good health, if left to themselves at the table, become, Brun 
after a few mouthfuls, garrulous and noisy; but if within at all reason. first 
able or bearable bounds, it is better to let them alone; they eat less, exist 
because they do not eat so rapidly as if compelled to keep silent, while The: 
the very exhilaration of spirits quickens the circulation of the vital  W. 
fluids, and energizes digestion and assimilation. ‘The extremes of socie- find | 
ty curiously meet in this regard. The tables of the rich and the nobles and) 
of England are models of mirth, wit, and bonhommie; it takes hours to Law. 
get through a repast, and they live long. If anybody willlook in upon Wit! 
the negroes of a well-to-do family in Kentucky, while at their meals, they 4 mi 
can not but be impressed with the per‘ect abandon of jabber, cachinna- of st 
tion, and mirth, it seems as if they could talk all day, and they live | 2 ma 
long It follows, then, that at the family table all should meet, anddo| W 
it habitually, to make a common interchange of high-bred courtesies, of °™ 
warm affections, of cheering mirthfulness, and that generosity of nature °2' 
which lifts us above the brutes which perish, promotive, as these things Diet 
are, of good digestion, high health, and a long life.—Hall’s Journal of 
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Really great men have something better to do on earth than to draw haw 
attention to themselves; they live only in their works; the incidents in salt 
their lives are revolutions; the smallest part of them is that which can ~— 
be located or dated in any place or generation. It is a sublime circum- | A 
stance that the greatest works are the least known. This in consistency yc] 


with what Christ says of himself ; “Of myself I can do nothing;” “I th 


e 
bear no witness of myself.” 
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ALGEBRA. 


Algebra is that mysterious branch of Arithmetic, by which children 
OUghE can get the answers to their sums, by means of letters, crosses, and bars. 
’ grati- 1; is that useful branch of study, which demands the attention of nearly 
Shame|iso-thirds of the children attending our schools, and which every Jittle 
1, that boy and girl ought to study, because it is the sine que non. It is a very 
net in! {yshionable study, and therefore very highly necessary; and every little 
t facie girl, that is able to go to school without her papa’s assistance, and every 
ature, little boy who does not need the high chair at the table any more, is 
ble to studying or wishes to commence studying this great mind-clevating and 


ome grand-soul-refining study. 
se, to) What sublime, enobling aspirations have taken possession of our 


youth! This is not a local matter either; but it is to be found from New 

come, Brunswick to California. Young America, to you belongs the honor of 
sason. first making known, to the dark benighted regions of old fogyism, the 
less, existence of a “ royal road to learning.” It is Algebra—Algebra !— 
while The grand panacea for all mental ailments ! 
vital. Where is the man that does not need it? The black-smith needs it to 
socie- find the cost of his iron, and coal. The Tailor, to assist him in cutting 
obles and making his coats. And how can the Doctor make his diagnosis, the 
rs to Lawyer his pleadings, or the Minister his persuadings, without Algebra? 
upon Without it, how could the Carpenter build a house, make a mortice, cut 
they 2 mitre, or lay a shingle? It would be absurdity, to think for a moment 
inna: of such a thing. It is needed everywhere, and on every occasion. For 
liye | aman to be without Algebra, is to be without brains. 

ddo| What is the use of throwing away so much time in studying those 

s, of common things, such as spelling? ‘What good’s that?—I guess I 

ture canspell as well as the most of folks, by keeping pretty close to the 

ings Dictionary.” : ; 

1 of Then again, there is Anatomy and Physiology. Who wants to know 
any thing about bones, muscles, blood or brains? Who would even dare 
to insinuate a comparison between the knowledge of why we breathe, eat, 
drink or sleep, and that of the “Binomial Theorem?” There are some 
so foolish as to waste their time in studying Chemistry, «s though there 
was any satisfaction in knowing what the air is composed of, why fire 

Ky burns, the difference between a compound and a mixture, a base and a 

2 salt. I tell you, that all this sinks into significancy, before “—« x — 

can y= +2,” anda child can’t understand it half as well. 

aid Again I am entirely out of patience with such as waste their time in 

1¢Y | such nonsense as Natural History. What good is to know anything about 

“I the animals or the birds around us? But there are some that even study 
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the flies and bugs, as well as the leaves and flowers, which we see ever 
day, and know nothing comparatively of « andy. I tell you these thing: 


must not be. A, 
Berlin, Dec. 17th, 1860. 





A SHORT AND EASY METHOD. 


When a child has violated a law or broken a rule, the teacher shoulj 
not spend his time talking about it. A good thorough switching is 
enough. Appealing to the reasoning powers in such a case, is unneces 
sary. ‘There are no excuses for scholars ; obedience is the watch-word; 
they must not disobey ; if they do, assure them that it is at the peril 
asevere flogging. This talking to children is all nonsense. Again, iti: 
desirable that children should expect some uniform method of punish. 
ment; it is exceedingly perplexing to them—very objectionable, tha: 
when they have done wrong, they are to be met with some unexpectei 
penalty. It is very bad, when scholars do not know the precise manne 
in which their mis-conduct will be met. 

Explaining lessons, is also another strong objection. Let the pupil 
commit their lessons to memory. When they arrive at years of reflec 
tion, they will be able to analyze rules and definitions. It is certainly: 
waste of time for the teacher to attempt to simplify the language of our 
modern books. It is simple enough. T. 





THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 





FROM THE N, Y. TRIBUNE, 





Yon crowded school—small beer to closely pent 
Bursts from the open door with sudden pop, 
And drowns the streets with foaming merriment. 
They run and roll, they tumble, jump and hop— 
A bodied shout, each bubble of a boy— 
Each girl a rainbow-colored, dancing drop 
Of careless, happy, loving, laughing joy! 
Bright children! through your freer lips and limbs, 
Nature for her great gladness finds vent, 
While we, incased in custom’s iron whims, 
And raised on manhood’s stilts are children still, 
3ut feel the boy within us slowly die, 
And slowly grows the angel there—until 
We fledge our wings at death, to seek the freer sky. 
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SHEBOYGAN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE SHEBOYGAN CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Was re-organized at the close of the Institute at Sheboygan Falls, last 
April, and helda session at Sheboygan, Dec. 26, 27 and 28. Thirty-six 
Teachers were in attendance. 

Addresses were delivered by E. B. Gray, President, and Principal of 
the Sheboygan Union School, and by Rev. C. W. Camp, and J. H. Bent- 
ly, Esq , of Sheboygan. 

The Exercises, in the order of their prominence and particular impor- 
tance attached to them, were, 


1. Physical Training. 

2. General Management of the School, with reference to Mental, Intel- 
lectual and Physical Improvement. 

3. Reading and Elocution. 

4 Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar. 


Particular importance was attached to physical training, and the lead- 
ing idea was to show how to make it subservient to the general welfare 
of the people; that pupils can be reached by healthy, exhilerating exer- 
cise of body; and that a direct moral influence is exerted by it through 
the demand of such exercises for attention and obedience. 


NOTES OF MR. GRAY’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Gray addressed the Teachers at the opening of the session, upon 
tue utility of such meetings, which he thought depended entirly upon 
the spirit and energy with which, as individuals, we entered into the 
work. It was not the design of this meeting merely to pass the holidays 
in having a jolly time, but to engage in the most earnest work, though 
he hoped it would be exhilerating. 

It was quite as much as he expected, to find twenty-five out of one 
hundred and twenty or more teachers in the- county. He said if there 
was a class of persons who failed to exercise their powers and privileges 
in influencing the progress of Education, Legislation or general improve- 
ment, that class was the teachers. He showed what influence the teach- 
ers of this State ought to exert on legislation for school purposes. Our 
willingness to work here was something of an index to what we should 
do in school. 

NOTES OF MR. CAMP’S ADDRESS ON SELF CULTURE. 

The speaker described the teacher as a real servant of the parents and 
pupils, The teacher was only to assist the pupil to master himself, 
which he would necessarily be compelled to do soon. Ie showed how 
many needed masters after becoming men. ‘The indolent, the spendthrift, 
the glutton, the sensualist, the proud and vain; all in acertain way need 
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masters. The mean, too, needed masters. The old Grecian said he was 
asked what he was good for, ‘‘I am useful to all such as need masters,” 
That is the man we need now. How can we govern others, who can not 
govern ourselyes? We succeed only in some special departments to 
a limited extent, because we are not fully cultivated. To succeed in self 
culture and therefore in perfectly mastering others,— 

1. We must know our physical defects, and adopt a more rigid style | 
of living. Expand these narrow chests by proper physical training — 
The hand must be trained to more skill; the muscles to be more firm and 
healthful ;—and 

2. We must know our defects of memory, judgment and reason, and 
see that we correct them. | 

8, And above all, must we see our moral defects and strive to amend ! 
our lives; to be more pure; and trusting in the good spirit of God to 
direct us, control ourselves as immortal beings should. 

The teachers who took a more active part in conducting the exercises 
of the association, were Messrs. Gray and Marschner, and Misses McLar- 
en and Turner, of Sheboygan; Mr. A. W. Whitcom, of Sheboygan 
Falls, and Messrs. Littlefield and Drewry, and Mrs. Drewry, of Plymouth, 

The following questions were discussed during the sessions : 

Resolved, That Physical is of more importance than Inte’lectual 
training in our schools. 

Resolved, That Tact is of more importance than Knowledge to the 
teacher of the common school. 

The following Preamble and Resolutions were discussed at some length 
and unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, Our common schools need a more thorough supervision than 
they now obtain from the Town Superintendents, Therefore, 

Resolved, That the law creating Town Superintendents, should be 
abolished, and a law providing for County or Assembly District Superin- 
tendents should he substituted. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, immediate action 
of the Legislature to effect that purpose would be desirable. 

W. O. Butirr, Seerctary. 





Pusiic Epvcation.—No material interest is so important to a com- 
munity as public education, connected as it is with public morals and 
our common welfare. It is the fountain ‘rom which our prosperity 


flows; it is the foundation on which our happiness is reared.—Wau- 
pun Times. 
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MY FRIEND THE SCHOOLMA’M. 


MY FRIEND THE SCHOOLMA’M. 
(PRINTED BY REQUEST.) 

Thad met her at school and at home, 

And her friendship was proud to retain, 
For I learned ’neath that plebian dome 

She was practical, prudent and plain ; 
And I wandered there oft, to await 

Some message, or chance, one to send. 
Can it be that I lingered so late, 

Just to chat with my plain teacher friend ? 


Without fortune, or fame, or high birth, 
Or beauty surpassing, what power 

Has my friend? That of true moral worth, 
And a mind of itself a rich dower— 

The result—very late hours, seems my fate, 
Though the practice I will not defend, 

Can it be that I lingered so late 
Just to chat with my plain teacher friend ? 


I have sacrificed time it is true, 
And foregone other pleasures for this, 
Yet a cautious unselfish review, 
Reveals nothing sadly amiss; 
And the sacrifice seems not too great 
For the recompense. But to what end? 
Can it be that I lingered so late 
Just to chat with my plain teacher friend? 


While we chatted ot science and schools, 
And authors and teachers and pay, 
And errors and measures and rules, 
Passing hours flew unnoticed away. 
Which when passed would incite to debate, 
Whether thus I should please or offend— 
Can it be that I lingered so late 
Just to chat with my plain teacher friend ? 


Passing strange did it seem to me then, 
(And it seems to me still much the same, ) 
It should happen again and again ; 
And the query persistently came, 
As I turned from the plain little gate, 
My lonely way homeward to wena— 
“Can it be that I lingered so late 
Just to chat with my plain teacher friend ?” 


Portage, December, 1860, L. 
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DIARY OF INSTITUTES.—1860. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Monroe, Green Co., Dec. 26.—“Chrietmas comes but once a year,” and 
so it was thought best not to open the exercises until Wednesday morn. 
ing, when some seventy-five names were enrolled, nearly all in attendance | 
being engaged in teaching, the’present winter. Of course, with such an 
attendance of “live teachers,” things moved off well. A large delega. 
tion from Illinois has contributed much to the interest of the occasion.— 
A better company of Teachers has not been assembled in the State. A 
monthly Institute is kept up in an adjoining town, and regularly attended 
by from seventy to one hundred teachers. This speaks well for the good 
cause here. 

The arrangemets were all made in due time, everything to the satisfac. 
tion of those in attendance. The lectures were well attended, especially 
those of Prof. J. D. Butler, which were, as usual, full of interest. The 
hospitality of the place seemed unbounded, and with such a feeling as 
exists here, it is to be regretted that they do not unite the three districts in | 
one, and have a good Union High School. Good as the Schools are now, 
they would find that “in Union there is strength.” 

Many thanks to friends Conger and Ball for making the Holiday week 
so pleasant. 

Thus ha; closed the year’s work of Institutes, a year fraught with 
pleasant recollections—one long to be remembered. Friendships have been 
formed that will last through time, and thoughts suggested which will go 
on doing their work in years to come. 

To the teachers, one and all, who have by their kindness and good will, 
contributed so much to make the year’s labur one of pleasure, we would 
return our sincere thanks, with kind wishes for the future,—hoping if it 
shall be our fortune to meet again, it may be to warm and strengthen the 

friendships now existing, and to impart a new love for our vocation, and | 
new zeal to work in the harvest “ whose fruit is ripening fast.” 
Cc. H. ALLEN, 





INSTITUTE APPOINTMENTS—1861. 


In answer to applications received, Institutes have been appointed at 
the following places, and times :— 


Port Washington, Ozaukee County, February 18. 
Oconomowoc, Waukesha County, March 18. 
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The sessions will continue as usual until Friday evening. 

Other applications should be made by those desiring Spring Institutes, 
as early as possible this month. 

February lst. CHAS. H. ALLEN. 





REPORT TO BOARD OF NORMAL REGENTS. 


[The following extracts from Mr. Allen’s Report to the Board of Re- 
gents, will be interesting in this connection.—Ep. JouRNAL. ] 


The Institutes have been universally well received, having had the 
hearty co-operation of the principal teachers and friends of education, in 
localities where held; of the press which has freely opened its columns 
to the publication of calls, notices and proceedings, and in all cases, save 
one or two, spoken in the highest terms of commendation of their useful- 
ness and efficiency; of parents and patrons of schools, who have, in 
every place, freely opened their houses for the entertainment of those 
assembled; of school officers, who have, in many cases, at great personal 
sacrifices, attended the entire sessions, for the purpose of seeing, as one 
well expressed it, ‘who is to teach our children,” and for the further 
parpose of engaging from the working ranks their supply of teachers;— 
and of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who has united 
appointments with your agency, thus rendering valable aid, in conducting 
Institutes, as well as public addresses. 

The results which have followed have been of the most satisfactory 
kind. New life has been given to the school system of the State.— 
Teachers have been led to think, to set their mark higher, and to strive 
to qualify themselves better for the responsibilities which rest upon them. 
Patrons of schools have been led to know better what good schools are, 
and how they are to be attained. Union districts have been formed, 
graded schools established, and the demand for good, well qualified teach- 
ers, greatly increased. In the schools, new, and it is to be hoped more 
rational methods of instruction have been adopted, in place of the old 
time ‘rote’? system. Nor has this influence been confined to those 
immediate localities where Institutes have been held. Said an eminent 
instructor, and close observer, ‘I do not believe there is a single school, 
in the counties where Institutes have been held, which is not taught bet- 
ter now than heretofore.” It is true, not much instruction can be given, 
in a session of from two to five days, but it has been the aim of those 
having the session in charge, to reach, by suggestive hints, the immediato 
wants of those assembled, and to leave behind thought seeds, that would 
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continue to grow. Thus, at each session, the teachers are urged to 
present for discussion and elucidation, their perplexities and wants, and 
those topics upon which they feel a peculiar interest. In this manner, 
several thousand questions, each reaching the individual wants of some 
of those assembled, have heen satisfactorally disposed of. These dis- 
cussions, when conducted in the right spirit, can but be productive of 


great good. 
The demand for Institutes has been greater than the supply. Few 


localities, where one has been held, severe as the tax upon hospitality 
has been, but would gladly welcome another session. Upon the part of 
teachers, there is a desire for longer sessions. This desire will find its 
satisfaction only when we shall have well established Normal Schools.— 
The appointments for the present year continue through until December 
15, making fourteen more sessions than here reported. 

In the next series of Institutes, it will be necessary to provide a corps 
of instructors sufficient to admit of grading an Institute into at least two 
classes,—one class composed of those who have previously attended one 
or more sessions, and the other, those who need to go over the same 
ground that has been traversed in the past sessions. It would be well 
also to provide for the issuing of “ Recommendatory Certificates,” to 
those teachers who attend, promptly, the sessions held, as those having 
the employing of teachers have already learned, that other things being 
equal, teachers who have attended Institutes teach far better than those 
who have not availed themselves of this means of improvement. 





NEWSPAPERS. 

A child when begining to read always becomes delighted with news- 
papers because he reads of names and things which are very familiar, 
and will make progress accordingly. A newspaper in one year is worth 
a quarter’s schooling to a child, and every father must consider that sub- 
stantial information is connected with this advancement. The mother of 
a family having more immediate charge of the same, should herself be 
instructed. A mind occupied, becomes fortified against the ills of life, 
and is braced for the emergency. Children amused by reading or study, 
are of course considerate and more easily governed. How many thought- 
less young men have spent their earnings in a grog shop who ought to 
have been reading. How many parents who have never spent twenty 
dollars for books or papers for their families, would gladly have given 
thousands to reclaim a son or daughter who had ignorantly and thought- 
lessly fallen into temptation. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Joun W. Hunt.—(1) In finding the least common multiple of two or 
more fractions why do we first find the least common multiple of 
their numerators? And then (2) why divide this least common multi- 

le of their numerators by the greatest common divisor of their denom- 
inators ? Please give the reasoning as plainly as possible in your next 
number. 

Answer.—It is plain that the half of a number will exactly divide a 
multiple of that number twice as oftenas the whole, the third three 
times as often, and so on. Also, the least common multiple of the half of 
each one of two or more numbers will be one half as great as the least 
common multiple of the wholes; of the third, one third as great, and so 
on. 

Hence, when we have obtained the least common multiple of the nu- 
merators of two or more fractions which have for a common denominator 
3, we must take one third of this least common multiple for the least 
common multiple of the fractions themselves. And if the 3, instead of 
being a common denominator, were the greatest common divisor of differ- 
ent denominators, and hence the greatest number by which each of the 
numerators was divided, we should be under the same necessity of divid- 
ing by it the least common multiple of the numerators, in order to 
get the least common multiple of the fractions. The same holds true 
for any other greatest common divisor of the denominators. 

Our correspondent will see that we have found it most convenient to 
answer his two questions together. 


To W. R. P.—Your problem contains conditions enough for only one 
equation. As the values of three unknown quantities are required, 
making necessary at least two equations, it is impossible to state it 
algebraically. 





The following method of showing why “minus multiplied by minus 
produces plus,”’ has been employed with very satisfactory results : 
—5 x +2=—10 
—5 x0=0 
—5x—2=+10 
—5 x —4=+4 20, &., Ke. 
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In these multiplications each multiplicand is the same minus quantity, 
each multiplier is two less than the preceeding, and each product is ten 
greater than the one before it. It is plain that the products must increase 
by ten till we have multiplied by 0, and by the same law of increase the 
products become positive when we multiply by the quantities below 0.— 
Any other quantities, to complete the reasoning, may be taken instead of 
the numbers here used. 





We invite attention to the following criticism : 


In the November number of the Jovrnal, Mr. A. W. Whitcom points 
out an error in the “common rule”’ for the equation of payments. 

It seems to me that there is another error in the rule, which he fails to 
eliminate. 

I understand the clause, “if money is worth 7 per cent,” to mean 7 
per cent. per annum. ‘This admitted, it follows that $7,199; = $98,2801 
is not the present worth of $100, due in three months, the rate of inter- 
est being 7 per cent [per annum]; for the interest of $1, for three 
months, at 7 per cent. is $0,0175 due at the end of the year, and not at 
the close of the three months. Thus it appears that for all periods less 
than the unit of time, the ordinary rule for finding the present worth, 
gives too large a divisor, and consequently produces too smal a result 
for the present worth. 

The rule employed by him to find the time required for the total pres- 
ent worth to amount to $200, the principal and interest being payable 
together, involves a similar error. 

The partial correction of one of the three errors in his solution, effects 
searcely more in this example, than a change of sign of the error in the 
result as determined by the “‘ common rule.” 

The following is believed to be a nearer approximation to the true re- 
sult : 

Present worth of $100, due in three months, (7 per cent.) $98,3227 

“ce “ “cc “cc nine “ “cc “cc 95,0521 
es “$200 $193,3748 

The time required for $193,3748 to amount to $200, principal and in- 
terest falling due together=.49789 yr=5 mo. 29 24 da, *¥.* 
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Solution of Problem 2.*—Let ACB repre- 
B sent a section of the cone through the axis 
DC. Let E be the centre of the sphere, and 
A B the water line. Draw FE F perpendicu- 
lar to 4 C. Since the triangles A D C and 
E F C are similar, we have A D: A C:: EF: 
ECs or 3:4::2: 3. Y~—2=—=—€0C. 
Let HG=a; then HC=2+15, The 














¢ 
solidity of a C b=one-fifth the solidity of the cone plus the solidity of 
the segment HG. We have from similar triangles CD: D A::C H: 

Ha or 6: 3::24+42:%+4+4, Therefore we have after reducing this 
equation, a°—S55 a°+765 els. 2+. w='55 nearly. 


169 
JAMES M. INGALLS. 


Solution of Problem 3.t—The radius of the base of the maximum 


cylinder inscribed in the sphere whose radius is Rk R / 2; and its alti- 
QR. . : 
tude “— Also the radius of the base, and altitude of the maximum 


inscribed cone are respectively R vs and ch Their cubical contents 
3 ; 


are therefore 4p _* and 32p R*. Sor 4p R* —l= 32 p R° 
3 3 81 373 81 
81 
R=p(36y 3—32) = '947 nearly. JAS. M. INGALLS. 








Solution of Problem 10.—Let HBJ be cael tiie 
the segment, and ABEF the required rect- T » 
angle. Let AF=227, AB=v, BG=y, - £ ‘™ 
CJ=r, DR=h= the height of the segment, 
and CD=r—h=b. Then y’?=r’—2’, (1), 
y—b= Vr'—z'—b=r, (2), and 2xr»=max. 
From the last, edv=—vda, (3). 
From (2), its differential, and (3), 


we readily reduce 2*=r’—2?—) Vr?—2°= 























b+ V8r?+6%, 


y—by. But 2’=r’—y’; hence, r—y?=y?—by, or y= ae 








* Nore—The truncated cone A BC D, in the diagram, should have been represented by 
the engraver by the small letters, abcd, to suit the text.—Eb. 


+ NorE—In this discussion P = 3,14159.—Ep. 
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V8r? 457-8 b_». 





Therefore, y—b= Further, ==? =r°— 


4 
fa ca y ps VP th 
—_—_— and z= )r°—|——,——_- 
4 4 
If the segment is greater than a sémicircle, then 4>r, and b, becomes 
negative in the above. A. W. WHITCOM. 
Sheboygan Falls. 





Problem 14—In a certain city an exact square was laid out for public 
purposes, which afterwards not being needed, was built upon, and its 
boundaries lost. But in deciding a case in court, it became necessary to 
determine what its area had been. All the records that could be found 
were that there had been a certain tree on the square, from the centre of 
which, the distances to three of the corners, A, B, and ©, wereas fol- 
lows :—to A, 7 chains, to B, 4 chains, to C, 5 chains. Required the 
area. C. WASMUND. 





SGHO0h ROOM EXERGISES. 





Problemn 1.—We condense a neat solution sent by J. C. Devereux, of 
Union, Rock Co. 

Let x = distance traveled first day ; then 4 «— 5 — distance to Mil- 
waukee, and 5 z— 30 = distance from Milwaukee. Placing these to 
each other, 

5a—30—42e—6 

And the distance to Milwaukee is 90 miles. 

We have a another solution from B. F. Miller, Mt. Hope. 

Will some pupil unacquainted with Algebra, send a solution by Mental 
Arithmetic ? 


HISTORY AND MNEMONICS. 


The following table of the dates of the admission of the twenty-one New 
States into union with the “Old Thirteen’? may be useful, and more 
than ordinarily interesting at this time. We hope the permanent facts 
of history may not require any table of the time of the going out of the 
Union, on the part of any of the now excited and fractious sisters of the 
Republic, old or young. 
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As an amusing, and perhaps profitable exercise, we give also the Key, 
to Prof. Gourand’s system of Mnemonics, and apply it to the mem- 
orizing of a few of the dates of the table below, leaving it for ingen- 
ious pupils to learn the Key, and fill up the Table. Mnemonics, or an 
aid to the memory, on the principle of some artificial association, has 
had the recommendation of several distinguished names, both in ancient 
and modern times, and has been found more particularly useful in 
fixing dates and numbers in the mind, which are of all things most diffi- 
cult of remembrance. That more general use has not been made of the 
art, is owing probably to the fact, that few persons have perseverance 
enough to learn a thing at all difficult, if they have not had it drilled into 
them at school. It is for the same reason tha: so few learn short-hand 
writing;—-an art, which the late Senator Benton said, alluding to the 
Phonographic method, would have saved him twenty years’ labor, if it 
had been known forty years ago. 


KEY TO GOURAUD’S MNEMONICS. 


In this system, the several letters of the alphabet (excepting a, e, 7, 0, 
u,w, y, and h,) and likewise certain combinations of letters, represent- 


ing elementary sounds, have a numerical value as follows : 
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1. Letters have value according to their sound; e. g., gin gois 7; g 
in gem, is 6. 

2. Silent letters have no value; e. g. cough is 78; but plough is only 
95, gh being silent. 

8. Double consonants in the same syllable have the value of one; e. 
g. mill is 35, not 355. 

4. Articles, conjunctions, prepositions and int<rjections are not 
mnemonic words; thus, the phrase—the duty of boys and girls=11,907,- 
450, not 111,890,217,450. 

From the above, the numerical value of any word, phrase or sentence 
can readily be determined. It will assist the pupil in doing this, if he 
pronounces all the phonetic elements of the word or phrase which have 
significance, something in this way—Peter the Hermit, pe te re, re me 
te = 914,431—adding, as it will be seen, a short vowel sound to each sig- 
nificant sound. In like manner, when seeking a word to memorize a date 
or number, pronounce the phonetic equivalents of the figures, and they 
will soon suggest an appropriate word or words. For instance, in the 
table below, you wish to memorize the date of admission of Missouri, 
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1821; you say, te fe ne te,; and you find the sounds in—tough knot ; 





and the mind is not long in remembering that politicians found the ques. | 


tion of her admission, indeed—a tough knot, With a little hammering, 
the word, and with it the date, is soon riveted in the memory :— 


TABLE. 

BE VOPRONE, 5s 0ieisi0:0.15)0: cin scseesorccioe sees 1791 24 Missouri, admiss’n a tough knot,. ..1821 
15 Kentucky, reminds us of Daniel l2 D5 APRAUBOA  oi5)c:45s:ocineweigiviesiasicncoves 1836 

Boone’s Cadinyg...ccccccscssecesecs 1792 | 26 Michigan,.......ssssececceoe: seceee 1837 
AG Tennessee,...0sccoccee soressesecees 1796 | 27 Texas,.... cece sececcereeceeecreecees 1845 
TAB MMRDDS aix:5,5 4 ioia verslatolb 1s 5.5; vnwreora ola wana 1802 | 28 Florida,............ eivesieeuyeanwaves 1845 
18 Lousiana, .........00seeeeves oe AB1Z | 20: TOWS, 000s coveceese secs sss eseecesineckGhO 
RO schv a coecisvbacute crises enswese $516: SO WISCONSIN... c'ses: cevecw esisesisiecines 1848 
20 Mississippi, .....0.. sees seeeeeee MOAT 1 BE ORM nines sessiseessian annus 1850 
BE ERMAOIR, oo ciccisis sine sopteicsion'ecins ase 1818 | 32 MINMESOEA, 20 ccvccvceecce voce cece clhes 
SS ALBDAIIR oo oie on oscicscin scene cece oven 1819 | 33 GROTON sin asians cncrecee cass tadesiones 1859 
De MRC yskcdkcccensecewe. “otioeunen sees 1820) 34 Kansas, Pein caisial po nceiiioecie ecco 





In the word selected to memorize the date “of he sihiiashan of Ken- 


tucky, the 1 (thousand) is not included ; this is not necessary, as we | 
know so much. In memorizing the admission of Missouri, tough might | 


be omitted, because knot—ne te—,21, is of course 1821. 





MAP DRAWING. 


Map drawing should be practiced in teaching Geography. No other 
exercise is so serviceable in imprinting upon the mind of the pupil, that 


mental picture of the shape and relative position and size of the different — 


divisions of land and water, which is so necessary for a good knowledge 
of Geography. Much of the instruction given in this branch, is like 
water taken up in a basket—soon lost forever. A greater part of the 


early instruction should be done with the globe, and by exercises in map | 


drawing. Not map-tracing or copying, of course, but independent map 
drawing. The exercises should be such that the pupil shall be able to 
draw any country, without a map “ to copy from,”’ so that the size, shape 


and other important features shall be correct. Practice and judicious in | 


struction will give almost any pupil that ability in a short time. When 
once acquired, it is worth volumes of ‘‘descriptions”’ arbitrarily and par- 
rot-like committed to memory, soon to be forgotten. 

One of the most important and most neglected features of this branch 
of study is Comparative Geography. The relative size of countries ete. 
will be accurately learned only by the use of maps on uniform scales.-— 
Most Geographies pay no attention to this, and to prevent the formation 
of erroneous immpressions, pupils should be carefully drilled in this mat- 
ter at the outset, for which purpose Pelton’s Outline Maps are very useful, 
and they should be required to draw a series of maps on uniform scales. 
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COMPOSITION. 


No exercise is more useful than this. We give two short extracts be- 

' low, which are much to the point : 
Brevity or StyLe.—Give the pith, the marrow, the essence, the fire. 
Press your thoughts, pack them, bring every thing to a burning, scorch- 
ing focus. Avoiding prefaces, circumlocutions, rush right into your 


| subject at once. Short articles are generally more effective, find more 
' readers, and are more widely copied than long ones. Pack your thoughts 


closely together, and though your article may be brief, it will have more 
weight and will be more likely to make an impression. 

Cuoice or Worps.— When you doubt between two words, choose the 
plainest, the commonest, the most idiomatic. Eschew the fine words as 
you would rouge ; love simple ones as you would native roses on your 
checks. Actas you might be disposed to do ‘on your estate ; employ 


' such words as have the largest families, keeping clear of foundlings and 
_ of those of which nobody can tell whence they came. 


——— 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


(WITHOUT APPARATUS.) 

The following calisthenic exercises are given in a Germain work, by 
Schreber, translated by Henry Skelton, of London, and published in 
Fowler & Wells’ “Family Gymnasium;” also in Dr. Lewis’ Journal of 
Physical Culture, in which they are highly approved. We are sorry not 
to be able to give the appropriate illustrations. The Editor of the In- 
diana Normal remarks, ‘these exercises are adapted, both to the 
school room and family circle, and the ingenious teacher will readily apply 


them. ” 
1. Rotary Head Movement. 


Five times forward, five times back, five times to the right, and five 


times to the left. 
2. Side Head Movement. 


Turn five times each way. 

3. Shoulder Lifting. 

First raise the right shoulder as high as possible, then the left, altern- 
ately and simultaneously, each ten times, keeping heels together and 
shoulders back. I would add here that the shoulders and heels must be 
kept in these positions in all these exercises, where it is possible. 

4. Sinking and Raising the Body. 

Sink down till you touch your heels, and then rise to your utmost 

height twenty times. Most capital exercise. 
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5. Raising of the Arms Sidewise. 


The arms are to be carried from the sides to the perpeadicular position 
over the shoulders and down again, twenty times. In this andinal| Rev 


other exercises the teacher must be very particular in regard to the posi- W 
tion of his pupils—/cels together, shoulders drawn back. questi 
6. Circular Arm Movement. | i 

Right hand held perpendicularly over the shoulder, dashes forward, wiv 


and is whirled round and round, coming to rest by the side. Left arm 
the same. Alternately and simultaneously the same, each ten times.— 
Again raise the right arm, dash it backward, and whirl it round and 

round. Left arm the same. Alternately and simultaneously the same, P. | 


each ten times. subs¢ 
7. Chopping Movement. p are Bt 

Ten times up and down. RE 
8. Trotting Mevement. the S 


Stand still in one spot and hop a few inches from the floor on one foot. in ap 
Then the other foot. Alternate them simultaneously, each twenty times. schoc 
9. Sawing Movement. ) cent. 

Thrust each hand forward and downward, at the same drawing the 
elbow of the other arm backward as far as possible, twenty times. Most 


excellent exercise. ha 
colle 

10. Bending the Body Backward and Forward. offer 

Move the body very slowly each way, ten times. expe 
1l. Sideward Movement of the Body. to be 


Move from side to side very slowly, ten times. 
12. Twisting of the Body. 
Twist the body each way, ten times. Splendid for bad livers, and 
very bad for tight dresses. R 
13. Swinging Arms Sideways. 
Swing each way twenty times, as hard as you can, without moving the 


feet. Sch 

14. Swinging the Arms Apart. fore 

With force both ways, twenty times. | Nor 

15. Stretching the Arms Downward Behind. sing 

With great force, twenty times. Iw 

16. Throwing back the Elbows. q 

As hard as possible, but very slowly, ten times. wo! 

17. Swinging the Arms Backward and Forward. ] 

Swing the arms with great force, thirty times, striking behind, 

Each number will contain additional exercises until the series is com- - 
pleted. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Menasua, Wis., Jan. 15, 1861. 
Rev. J. B. Prapt; Dear &ir:— 
Wiil you please lay before the teachers of the State, the following 


question : 
Would it be for the interest of Common Schools to apportion the pub- 
lic money according to the number of whole days in attendance, and not 


' according to the number of scholars, as at present. 


Yours Truly, 
S. NEWELL GRIFFITH. 


P. S. When, in your “ Prize List,” you speak of a school being a 
subscriber to the Journal, what is meant; that a certain number of pupils 


| are subscribers, or that the school as a unit take a copy? 





RerLy.—We hope that not only the Teachers, but the Legislature of 
the State will consider this question. There seems to be little propriety 
in appropriating money for the instruction of children who do not attend 


.| school, while if attendance is made the basis of apportionment, the per 


cent of attendance will increase, a result greatly to be desired. 





We mean that a school as a unit take a copy, which it can do by 
collecting a few cents from each of several pupils. The Prizes which we 
offer, must be paid out of the profit on subscriptions; and therefore we 
expect all who compete for prizes, whether individual schools or persons, 
to be subscribers.—Ep. JourNaL, 





» Wisconsin, Dec. 21st, 1861. 
Rey. Mr. Pranpt, 
Dear Sir: 
Iam a young man, teaching my first 
School, in this place. This district is a small one, settled entirely by 
foreigners. There are four Irish families, one English, and one or two 
Norwegian. I have been a reader of the Journal of Education, ever 
since its first publication, and thinking that it would benefit this district, 
I write now that it may be sent here. 
The District Clerk, ————-——, cannot read or write; but if yon 
would direct it to the Treasurer, I think it would be appreciated by him. 
Direct the Journal to 


P.S. I have contracted for a four months term—have taught four 
weeks—and if I am a good judge, there has been a perceptible improve- 
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t 
ment among the scholars, both in behavior and learning. My “ temph| 
of learning,” is a small log school house. Yours Truly, 





th 
May 10 1860 
Mr Lyman. J. Drayper 
Stait Supertendant 
Madison Wis 
my Dear frend i was Electid town Supertendant of the town of 
; co. Wisconsin and i would like to have 4| 
new School code of Wisconsin and som Annual Reports of the Clerk «f| 
School Distric and all other papers that is required in my offis 
most Repctfuley yors 
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town Supertendant of Common Schools in the town of 
co wis 


1 


5 
t 
i 





The two foregoing letters are published as illustrating some of the 
difficulties under which school teachers and the school-system labor, ani | 
the necessity of a change in the system. If all our local school-officers’ 
were like the one who writes below, it would be different; but a plan | 
that operates tolerably well in some localities, is nearly abortive in 
others, and the schools in all parts of the State would he greatly sae 
adopting a different mode of supervision.—Ep. Journat. 





PieasanT Pratrre, Kenosna Co,, Wis, Jan. 5, 1861, 
Rev. J. B. Prapt, Evitor Journat Epucation: 
Dear Sir:— 

In the December number of the Journal, I noticed an article over the | 
initials P. S. K., refering with much praise to some of the schools in the | 
town of Somers, in this county, which was doubtless deserved ; but | 
when Mr. P. S. K., or any other gentleman, interested in common schools 
travels this way, I would be pleased to introduce him to some of th } 
schools of Pleasant Prairie. Respectfully, 

C. C. PARISH, 
Supt. Schools, Pleasant Prairie. 


~~ 





Wourn who insist on the privileges, should exhibit the qualities of 
their sex. She who shows the impudence of the rowdy, has no right to 
expect the deference which is due toalady. In short, if a woman forgets 
the delicacy of her sex, no gentleman is bound to remember it for her. 
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EDITORIAL MISGELLANY. 


eo 





REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the State Superintendent is very full in its 
details, and contains many interesting facts—some encouraging, and some other- 
wise. All the counties (56,) report, and 537 towns—all but 7. There are 4211 
districts, including the joint districts, and it is found that the number of districts 
is lessening by consolidation—an encouraging feature. With a township organi- 
zation for school purposes, instead of the present single-district plan, this consol- 
idation would go on much faster, and the way would be opened for much im- 
provement,and some measure of gradation of the schools. Mr. Pickard is abstractly 
in favor of the Township district, but is not yet prepared to recommend a plan 
for the change. The number of school houses is 4045, nearly all the districts 
being supplied; but although there are many neat and commodious buildings, 
great numbers of them are otherwise, 1405 being of logs, and 27 per cent are 
reported as very poor. Only 669 are enclosed ; very few have a sufficient yard 
and play-ground, and very many are unprovided with with the out-houses essen- 
tial to decency. Upon these evils, the Report dwells in just terms, and leaves 
school officers without excuse for neglect in these particulars, by giving instruc- 
tion from high authorities as to the building and general arrangement of school 
houses. 

There are 288,984 school children in the State, of whom 67 per cent are 
registered as in attendance upon school. This is an advance of 2 per cent. 
in two years; but 33 per cent of non attendance, and a large amount of irregu~ 
larity of attendance furnish cause for much solicitude and effort on the part of 
the friends of education. In comparison with other States however, the atten- 
dance is encouraging; being as good as in New York. The average attendance 
of the number registered, is 59-3-10 per cent, which is very low, but about the 
same as in Pennsylvania. The poor school-houses, and above all the apathy 
and neglect of parents, operate to produce this irregularity of attendance. Mr. 
Pickard brings out the important fact that the attendance increases, as the ratio 
of female to male teachers increases. The length of schools has increased it 
appears by the reports 14 per cent over last year. This seems improbable, but 
it is encouraging that considerable increase at all events is indicated ; also that 
teachers’ wages are advancing; particularly those of female teachers. Outside 
of the cities, the female teachers are three-fifths of the whole number. Eleven 
of the cities and towns of the State conduct their schools under a special charter. 
The statistics of these were given in the November number of the Journal. It is 
greatly to be desired that a general plan be devised to meet the wants of towns, 
and to avoid the multiplication of special enactments for school purposes. 

The department is burdened with an increasing correspondence, (which would 
be diminished by the establishment of a County Superintendency,)} and thirty 
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appeals have been decided. Twenty-nine counties have been visted during the 
year, and 300 schools. Fifty addresses have been delivered by the Superinten- 
dent or his Assistant, at educational meetings, held generally in connection with 
the Teachers’ Institutes, and about 2000 teachers have tlius been reached; 
also several hundred school officers, with whom frequent conferences have been 
held. Several school-celebrations have also been attended, and Superintendents 
of several other States have been visited for purposes of conference, The work 
of the year has evidently been arduous and unremitting. 

Six hundred more copies of Webster’s Dictionary have been distributed, and 
the districts are now generally supplied; but applications from new districts 
require that a supply should be kept on hand. 

A second apportionment of fourteen cents to the scholar has been made, as 
provided by law, making the whole amount the same as last year, 64 cents — 
Hereafter the school moneys will be apportioned in June, instead of Marchy in 
order to prevent so large an amount as heretofore, from lyiag idle in the Treasury, 
The amount of the apportionment is supposed to have reached its maximum, and 
will hereafter relatively diminish as population increases. Should the income of 
the fund not increase, the amount per scholar will in a few years go down to 25 
cents; but if a policy is pursued which prevents an unwise multiplication of 
districts, and instead of this reduces their number whenever practicable, the 
districts will each receive nearly as much as heretofore, beside which, the ability 
of districts to tax themselves is constantly increasing. The average ot the 
aggregate of tax per county, is $2,27. The whole expenditure for schools during 
the past year, is less than $3, per scholar, and if the average amount of school- 
ing were made as great asin private schools, the cost would still be but $5 per 
scholar, while the lowest expenditure for private schools, equal to the public 
schools, is not less than $12 per scholar, The report leans strongly and judicious- 
ly towards making our system of Public Instruction still more efficient, so as to 
afford to the mass of pupils something more than a knowledge of mere rudiments. 
The state of the School Fund, and the suggestions of the Commissioners as to 
its management, are commended to careful consideration. 

The Report strongly and cogently urges the adoption of a County Superinten- 
dency of schools, as necessary to their effectual supervision, and the proper 
examination of teachers, The testimony of some of the most intelligent Town 
Superintendents, and that of the State Superintendents of Michigan, Ohio, New 
York and Pennsylvania, is quoted in favor of sucha plan. We trust this part 
of the report will meet that attention from the Legislature which it deserves. 

The present conflict sometimes arising between the District Board and the 
Annual District Meeting, is discussed, and the solution of the difficulty pointed 
out. 


In connection with suggestions as to the necessity of having well qualified 
Teachers, the importance of a system of Graded Certificates, (for which a 
judicious plan is proposed,) and the value of Teachers’ Institutes are appropriately 
dwelt upon, while the growing necessity of Normal Schools is urged. 
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The State Teachers’ Association, and the Journal of Education are noticed, 
and the perfection of the Township Library System, now in a state of suspense, 
is well urged, by fact, argument and testimony. 

The general suggestions in regard to the elevation of our school system, and 
especially the importance of establishing as far as practicable, graded schools, 
will we think, commend themselves to enlightened approbation, and in regard to 
Text Books, such moderate and reasonable ground is taken, as will give, we 
presume, general satisfaction. 

Legislation is deemed to be necessary in regard to School Reports, School 
Registry, the whole matter of School Taxes, the duties of District Boards, the 
disposition made of forfeited School Moneys, and the important subject of School 
Supervision, as before stated. 

As a whole the Report well illustrates the wisdom of filling the office with an 
experienced practical teacher; nor should the similar fitness of the Assistant 
Superintendent be overlooked. Without disparagement to former incumbents, 
who have in many instances done good service, it may safely be said, we think, 
that the Department has never been in better hands. The value of the Report 
would be enhanced by an index, as given last year. 

TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS who may not receive the Report of the State Super- 
intendent, through their member of the Legislature, will be supplied on 
application to the Department. 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF NORMAL REGENTS, AND OF THE 
AGENT. 


From the Report for the year ending Sept. 30, 1860, by Hon. Silas Chapman, 
Secretary of the Board, we gather the following:—Four classes of Institutions 
report to the Board and receive a part of the Normal Fund, namely, Colleges, 
with a nett property of $50,000, Female Colleges with with $20,000, Academies 
with $5,000, and High Schools, (organized under the School Laws,) without a 
property qualification. The following reported and received aid during the past 
year: The Colleges at Beloit, Appleton and Galesville; the Female Colleges at 
Milwaukee and Fox Lake ; the Academies at Plattville, Milton, Albion, Allen’s 
Grove, Bloomfield, River Falls, and Richland City; and the High Schools at 
Kenosha, Racine, Janesville; Milwaukee, (No. 2,) Horicon, Beaver Dam, Fond 
du Lae, and Oshkosh; in all, twenty Institutions, The number of normal pupils 
reported, 793, the number allowed, 232, or 29 per cent. The amount appro- 
priated $4,640, being $20 for each allowed pupil, In 1857, $14,520, and in 
1858, $10,152, was appropriated. But there has been a decrease in the fund, 
and a portion has been applied to the payment of agencies for holding Institutess 
ete. 
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From the report of the Agent, we learn that during the year ending as above, 
forty-seven Institutes were held, reaching thirty-one different counties of the 
State, convening three thousand four hundred and forty-six teachers and persons 
interested in the cause of education, for from two days to four weeks, to advise, 
compare experiences, and receive and impart instruction. In connection with 
these Institutes, one hundred and seventy-one public addresses were deliverd in 
the localities where held, and other addresses at contiguous points and places 
passed in going to and from the session, swelling the number to more than two 
hundred. These addresses were heard it is thought by six or seven thousand 
parents and patrons of schovls, making anaggregate of more than ten thousand 
persons, directly interested in the subject of public instruction, who have been 
reached by this agency. It is believed that this aggregate'is made low enough 
to cover deductions for those who have in the several localities attended two or 
more sessions. In connection with the conclusion of his Diary, on a former page 
we publish some extracts from Mr, Allen’s Report, and the first appointments of 
Institutes for 1861. 

The three members of the Board whose terms expired with 1860, namely, 
Messrs. Maxson, Robbins, and Smith, have heen re-appointed by Gov. Randall. 
Ata recent meeting, the Board Revised the Course of Study, etc., making some 
improvements, We expected acopy of the proceedings of the Board for pub- 
lication, but have not yet received it. 


Tue Srate University.—We learn that the Governor has appointed Messrs. 
Frank, of Kenosha, and Worthington, of Waukesha, members of the Board of 
Regents of the University. The Resignation of Chancellor Barnard, tendered 
some time since, has been accepted, and the name of Chancellor Tappan, of the 
Michigan University, has been mentioned as his successor. Prof. Sterling con- 
tinues as heretofore, the acting Chancellor. 





PHONOTOPY AND PHONOGRAPHY. 


By these terms, our readers will understand the writing and printing of words 
according to their sounds. As every spoken word consists of one or more 
articulate sounds of the human voice, it would seem to be an obvious inference, 
than when a language is reduced to writing, by means of an alphabet, there 
should be a distinct character or letter to represent each sound. No alphabet 
in common use however, is perfect in this respect—exhibiting neither redundancy 
nor deficiency of letters. The German and Russian alphabets are approximately 
complete. ‘The language whose alphabetical written forms least represent its 
orthoepy,” says a late writer, “is the Celtic; ” and “ the second in rank in this 
undesirable qualification,” he adds, “is probably the English.” 

It is certain that in a great multitude of words in our language, the pronuncia- 
tion is no sufficient guide to the spelling; nor does the spelling at all indicate the 
pronunciation. The fellow who spelled Asia, “ A-sha, Asha,—” and who, on 
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being told that it was wrong, exclaimed, ‘“‘ what then in the name of common 
sense does it spell! ”—had logic if not learning on his side; and the anecdote of 
the trouble which the Frenchman, who was learning to read English, had in 
pronouncing the words cough, plough, tough, through etc, is well known. 

Including those sounds which are generally represented by two letters, (as in 
gil, ounce, chip, ship, vision, thus, thin, sing,) and the numerous vowel sounds 
which have no fixed representative, there are, it is claimed, forty-three distinct 
sounds in our language; four of them however, namely, the vowel sounds 
heard in éce, use, oil, and owl, being double vocals, or two vowel sounds rapidly 
blended, but which it is most convenient, when writing them, to regard as one 
sound. To represent these forty-three sounds, we have but twenty-three useful 
letters—tie other three, c, g, and 2, being superfluous. To have a complete 
alphabet then, we need twenty new letters. These have already been proposed, 
and to some extent are already used. 

Without attempting at this time to go into history of the reform proposed in 





our alphabet, and in the ordinary method of writing and printing our language, 
we will give some practical illustrations of the matter. The following are the 
twenty-three new letters, (both capital and small,) now used by Phoneticians. 
in this country, and underneath, their power is indicated, by the italic letters in 
the words selected; while the same words will serve to illustrate the variety 
and uncertainty of the methods now used to represent one and the same 
sound :— 


&—e E—e —a A—-q U—a H—q O—o O—-0 O—o W—-u 





eve err ale fare ask arm all ore lose bosom 
el earn aim lair dance aunt aught oak ooze wool 
eat irk gaol bear chant guard bawl yeoman group pulk 
pPaen = urn gauge there ete. heart cost door true drew 
seize myrrh break heir sergeant George sew Manoeuvre could 
piece guerdon veil ne’er draught broad hautboy 

people eight brought bureaw 

foetus prey course 

key 

Pique 

quay 


Ly Ej O—o S—s | ©—-G 3] Kz 4 A—4 Y-—y 


sabuse idle oil sound =| rich shade azure thin this Ting 
- Blue lee oyster town | hitch chaise rasure 

juice §=— height | creature sugar vision 

outh aisle k nation 

deuce = fry 

deauty dye 

ifeod guide 

diew 

iew 
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The first fourteen new letters in the foregoing table, (ten in the first line, and 
four on the left below,) have been adopted by Phoneticians to represent the 
fourteen different vowel sounds recognized by most orthoepists as belonging to We 
our language, which have no representative in the common alphabet, if we con- Racin 
fine the letters a, e, 7, 0, u, w, and y, to one office—namely, uso a, e, 4, 0, and u, the ec 
to represent only the several short vowel sounds heard in hat, let, pit, hot, hut, | W° PY 
ete., and give w and y only their consonant power, a the beginning of words) “BY 


or syllables. The use of the remaining six new letters is apparent from the| Prece 
| about 





examples given below them. 

We will close our illustration of the mitter by speliing a few of the fore: that 0 
going words phonographically. We may perhaps make mistakes, as it is out | Mrs 
first attempt at using the new alphabet, and we have scarcely learned it. Wo. then 
give first the ordinary spelling and then the new, that the reader may com. she to 
pare them; the most obvious peculiarities of the new mode are, that one and| ¥°™ 
the same character always represents the same sound; the number of letters! pone 
used is considerably less, and the appearance of words thus spelled, is to the! nia 


unaccustomed eye, strange and uncouth :— dence 

Seize, sez; people, pepl; earn, ern; myrrh, mer; gauge, gaj; eight, a he 
at; bear, bar; heir, har; dance, dans; sergeant, sqrjent; draught, draft;| ““"* 
George, Jorj; brought, brot; sew, so; hautboy, hobo; course, cors; mew 
ooze, ©z; manoeuvre, manover; bosom, busum; wool, wul; juice, jys; pr 
beauty, byti; height, hjt; aisle, jl; oil, 01; sound, ssnd; town, tsn;  .. 
hitch, hig; chaise, faz; vision, vizon; this, dis; thin, tin: ring, rip; 0 
phthisic, tizik. ¢Hwic metod iz best. tr al 


At another time, it may be well enough to state the advantages and disadvan- Se 
tages of the new method, and to consider the propriety and practicability of its that af 
general adoption. ; apirits, 

PponoGraPHy bears the same relation to ordinary writing, that Phonotopy| pong ; 
does to ordinary printed language. There are however, two kinds of Phonog-| ogi, 
raphy, Long and Short hand; the former we pass over just now, and call at 
tention more particularly to short-hand Phonography. Of the nature and benefit 
of this art, those entirely unacquainted with it can form some notion by reading from th 
‘the advertisement of Mr. Longley, on another page. By all persons who write Journa 
much it would be found a great labor saving contrivance. Many systems of Viscor 
short-hand, have been invented and used, but this is superior to others becaus¢ 
based on the principle of Phonography or writing by sounds. It may be written 
six times as fast as ordinary writing. (See second page of cover.) We: 
list, pro 

THE 
and wa 
ciation, 
of Nev 
the bet 
sustain 


THE 


MILLIONS FCR VANITY, BUT LITTLE FoR UTILITy.—The new Court House af 
St. Louis, has already cost $4,500,000, and will require $1,500,000 to complete 
it. This money would build for the State of Missonri, 3000 good schoo! houses, 
at $1000 each ; supply each with $300 worth of apparatus, and with a library 0 
500 volumes, and still leave enouga to establish six Normal Schools, (at an outs 
lay of $100,000 each, ) to furnish competent teachers. 
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me. A VETERAN TEACHER. 
8 


ag to We regret to learn that Mrs. WALKER, so long identified with the schools in 
con-| Racine, has left; still more, to learn the cause. The following tribute in 
nd 4, the educational column of the Racine Advocate, is from the pen of Mr. McMywy, 
hut, | We presume: 
rords| “By the recent death of a sister, Mrs. B. F. Walker was compelled to resign as 
n the| Preceptress of the High School. She has been connected with our Schools 
about four years. In view of her leaving us, we believe there is but one feeling 
| that of deep regret. 
3 out | Mrs. Walker has taught more than fifty years, and is still able to do more work 
We! than many who have not reached half herage. Indeed she is not old, and should 
ae, she teach half a century longer, she would still be young. We know of no 
q, Woman living, who has exerted a wider influence, as a teacher, than she.— 
te! Possessed of rare mental powers, great industry, ardent love of teaching, and 
1 thal faith in humanity, she cannot fail to secure the respect of patrons and the confi- 
| dence of pupils. Her unselfishness is the most marked of her characteristics, 
ioht and her willingness to sacrifice herself is almost a fault. Her warm heart and 
é . active sympathies make her the sincerest of friends, and her vivacity, her age, 
her wit and worth secure fur her the admiration of her pupils, All love her be- 

*! cause she loves all, 

*' Toher, our Schools are much indebted for their past reputation and present 
vn position, She comprehended our system, and labored to make it embrace all 
D5) classes of the community. In its workings, she realized her ideal of knowledge 
for all, and to see it develop, was to her the greatest reward for her labor, 

Her pupils are found in every State of the Union, and they will rejoice to hear 
that after her long day of useful toil, in the enjoyment of good health, good 
spirits, and a kindly feeling towards all the world, she has retired to her quiet 
tOPY| home in Minnesota, followed by blessings of all who know her.”—Racine Advo- 
ONO$"! pate, 
all at- 
nefitd THE article in this number entitled “ Piety Indispehsible to the Teacher,” is 


ading from the pen of Mrs, Walker, it will be seen, and though not written for the 
write] Yurnal, nothing could be more appropriate as a parting word to the Teachers of 
Wisconsin. We hope to hear from the writer occasionally in her retirement. 





fore- 


Cc 
P all 
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dvan- 
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ms 0 
cause 
rite OUR EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES. 

We resume our notice of the State Educational Journals, and next upon the 
list, proceeding westward, is 

Tue New York TeacHEr.—This Journal has entered upon its Tenth Volume, 
and was the first, we believe, that became the organ of a State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and of the State Association of School officers. Like the School Polity 
of New York, this Journal has passed through various changes, not always for 
the better; but is now, under Mr. JamMES CRUIKSHANK, very successful and well 
sustained. We notice that its contents are made up mainly of original and 


use af 
nplete 
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‘ary 0 
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generally useful practical contributions. We hope to see the day when such 
will be the case with our own State Journal. It has an Editorial Committee of 
Twelve, whose names not only appear on the cover, but the initials thereof at the 
close of good articles inside. It is the organ of the State Superintendent, and 
has a Department for New Jersey—that State having no Journal of its own— 
Published at Albany. $1,00 a year. 

Tue PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, next claims our attention. Journal 
like books, have their Physiogaomy, and this Journal, with its broad, double 
columned well-filled pages, well represents the great State of Pennsylvania— 
It is now in its Ninth Volume, and has always, we believe, been under the con- 
trol of the present editor, Hon. Tos. H. BurrowEs, now State Superintendent 
The Teachers of the State, though often contributors to its pages, have no con: 
trol over it ; and we observe that the State Teachers’ Association, at their last 
meeting, debated the subject of establishing an educational organ of their own, 
The Pennsylvania School Journal exhibits a hale and hearty vigor, and hag 
done very much to bring the Pennsylvania School System to its present prou(l 
position, Published at Lancaster. $1,00 4 year. 

THE O10 EpucationaL Montu.y, formerly called the Ohio Journal of Educa: 
tion, has entered upon its Tenth Volume, being the Second Volume of the New 
Series. It is a good looking publication; nor do its looks belie its inward 
character. It may claim to take rank with older laborers in the field. It has 
no Board or Committee of Editors; it is however the organ of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. It is also the organ of the State School Commissioner, i. ¢, 
State Superintendent of Schools. This well conducted Journal is edited and 
published at Columbus, by T. W. Hurtr & Co. $1,00 a year. 


ORTHOEPY AND THE DICTIONARIES. 

The following letter from Mr. WetLs, will commend itself to the attention of 
all interested in the correct use of language :— 

OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
119 SourH CuaRrK Sr., Up Srairs, 
CuicaGo, Nov. 22, 1860, 

Rev. J. B. Prapt, EpiroR Wis. JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 

Dear Sir: I send herewith ‘The World” of Nov. 19, containing an 
article on Pronouncing Dictionaries. It originated in the wants of our own 
schools; but I am sure the same want must be felt wherever the elementary 
sounds of the language are thoroughly and acurately taught in connection with 
reading and spelling. 

If the friends of education would present this subject at educational meetings, 
or through the press, or directly to the Boston and Springfield publishers, I am 
confident we should soon have a school edition of both Webster and Worcester, 
in which the sounds of the vowels wou'd all be noted. 

Yours Very Truly, 
W. H. WELLS. 
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The article from the World above alluded to, has long been mislaid, and though 
now before us, we have space this month only to give its main points. Mr. 
Wells first gives a sketch of the labors of English Orthoepists, including Bailey, 
Kenrick, Sheridan, Walker, Knowles, Smart, etc, from 1727, to the present 
time, in vertecting a Pronouncing Dictionary of the Language. He then re- 
marks that the opinion and example of Dr. Webster, were adverse to the prac- 
tice of making the vocal sounds in unaccented as well as accented syllables, 
and that while the practice prevails in England, our two great American Dicticn- 
aries, Webster’s and Worcester’s, are both deficient in this point, “thus leaving 
us without a guide, in respect to more than half the vowel sounds of the lan- 
guage.” Afver illustrating the uncertainty as to the proper pronunciation of many 
words, such as commencement, ability, etc., so far as indicated by our dictionaries, 
and pointing out the importance of having an accurate guide and standard in this 
respect, he closes with the expression of an earnest hope and desire that the 
works of our two great Amercan Lexicographers, may be made as perfect and 
valuable in this respect as they are in others; and that “ we may at least have 
a conventent school edition of both Worcester and Webster, in which the vowel 
sounds shall all be indicated.” 


We learn further from Mr. Wells, that his suggestion meets with the hearty 
approbation of many leading teachers, of various States, and that he is confident 
that the sought for improvement can be brought about. 

In this desire, every friend of education must of course sympathize. Whether 
we do not need, in order to any effectual notation of all the sounds of our lan- 
guage, an enlarged and greatly improved alphabet, isa question to which an 
article preceeding this directs attention; but it will be long perhaps before such 
an alphabet will come into general use, and in the mean time, every thing that 
can be done judiciously to remedy its imperfections, especially as far as our 
elementary school books are concerned, is deserving of encouragement. 


Iowa.—We observe that several Teachers’ Institutes have been held in this 
State of late, the reports of which, in the lowaSchool Journal, indicate a wide 
awake spirit. We notice the name of Dr. Enos, in connection with some of 
them. He was formerly we think of this State. Iowa has not yet been as 
extensively canvassed and awakened by Institutes as Wisconsin; but in the 
perfection of her School System, she is in advance of us, having those very 
important improvements for a new State, upon the old New England and New 
York plan, namely, the consolidated town district and the County Superinten- 
dency. We trust the clipped wings of the Superintendency—the duty of the 
visitation of schools,—will be restored. The Journal is now under the editorial 
care of the State Superintendent, i. e., the Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. We shall have occasion to notice the Journal next month, 


Tue Iowa Insane Asylum will be opened in March, at Mt. Pleasant, under 
Dr. Patterson, who has had ten years in similar institutions. 
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ILLINoIs.—The State Teachers’ Association hada very satisfactory meeting, at 
Quincy, as we learn from N. W. Home and School Journal, Supt. GREGoRy and 
Prof. Weton, from Michigan, were among the Lecturers. The leading feature of 
interest was the amendments of the School Law, proposed by Supt. BATEMAN, 
the principal of which is, we believe, the enlargement of the duties of the 
School Commissioners—equivalent to County Superintendents—so that they shall 
visit the schools in their respective jurisdictions. The Commissioners themselves 
in conjunction with the City Superintendents, propose to form a State Association. 
This will be eminently beneficial. Illinois is moving ONWARD. Shall Wisconsin 
lag behind ? 

Tue Third Biennial Report of the State Superintendent, Hon. N. Bateman, 
has just been issued, and is one of the ablest and most interesting documents of 
the kind we have ever seen. We shall refer to it again, 


InpIANA,—By the Normal, we learn that the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association at Indianapolis, was enthusiastic. The subject of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions and Institutes received much attention. An effort is to be made to procure 
a Legislative enactment for a two mill tax, instead of one, so that the schools 
may be kept open at least six months in the year ; also such an alteration in the 
Censtitution, as will allow local taxation for school purposes. Indiana, like 
Illinois, has a large population which needs much arousing on the subject of 
education, and her teachers are evidently at work for this end. The Normal 
School at Kokoma is flourishing. 


PRESCcOTT.—We are pleased to hear from Hon. 0. T. Maxson, a good account of 
the schools in that city, under the Principalship of Mr. Lockwoop. Pierce Co., 
is wide awake, and we think it nomore than just to say that she furnishes us 
with more subscribers than both Kenosha and Walworth, two of the oldest 
counties in the State. 

EVAaNSVILE SEMINARY.—The Catalogue for 1860 shows an attendance of 270 
pupils, 140 gentlemen, and 130 Ladies. Of these, 74 have been in the Normal 
Department. For an Institution which has been in operation only one year, this 
is a very flattering success. 
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BOOK TABLE. 





THE REDSKINS: or Indian and Ingin, the conclusion of the Littlepage Manuscripts.— 
A tale by J. FEMMImoRE CooPpER. Illustrated by Darley. New York: W.C. Towns- 
end & Co., 1860. 


In this work the author finishes his narration of the history of the anti-rent move- 
ment, and portrays with a graphic pen some of the scenes of violence and outrage which 
attended it in eastern New York. Ourold friends ‘‘Jaop”’ and “Susgusus” are introduced 
nto the panorama ; and the visit of the western Indians to the home of “ Trackless,” 
and the brief sketch of the honest Onondaga’s life by one of them, are in the writer’s 
best vein, The binding, paper, typography, and illustrations of this volume, are of the 
same style and finish as those which preceded it; and place this edition of the great 
novelists works above all others. For sale by Bliss, Eberhard & Festner, who are agents 
for the work, and who will furnish this and the other volumes at $1,50 each. Cc. 


DAVIES UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA, embracing a Logical Development of the Science, with 
numerous graded examples. By Charles Davies, LL. D. New York: A.S. Barns 
& Burr. Price $1,25. 


There are several points of similiarity between atext-book and a Railroad. What one 
isto the traveler, the other should be to the learner, namely: the best irstrument of 
progress. Both text-books and railroads have been greatly improved since their origin, 
and it is to be presumed are susceptible of further improvement in certain directions.— 
Yet there is at least one notable point of difference between the two. Railroads are 
almost always profitable to somebody, to those whose persons and property they carry, if 
not to the shareholder ; whereas there are not a few text-books that are of little benefit 
to the author, less to the publisher, and least of all to the reader. 

DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA, is not one of this class, certainly in the last particular, 
as the writer of this notice is prepared to testify from having usedit in the classroom. Its 
order of arrangement is natural, and the language is clear, simple, and direct. Want of 
space does not permit us to particularize. The aim has been to present the most ap- 
proved methods in the best manner. In this work Prof. Davies has been ably seconded 
by Wm. G. Peck, now P-of. of Mathematics in Columbia College, and who, it may be 
safely said, is one of the finest mathematical teachers which the admirable instruction at 
West Point, has yet produced. The pnblishers have added fitting type and binding. 

It cannot be otherwise than gratifying to the admirers of Prof. Davies’ widely read 
series of mathematical text-books, to know that the labor of their correction and revision 
to correspond with new discoveries and improvements, will fall into such able hands as 
those of Prof. Peck, as Prof. Davies passes from the educational field, in which he bas been 


so long and so honorably useful. 2. Bw ¢. 


PERIODICALS. 


Dr. Lewis’ JOURNAL OF PHysICAL CuLTURE has reached its Third number, and keeps up 
its interest. $1,00 a year. 

JOURNAL OF PRroGress, Published by Elias Longley, Cincinnati. $1,00 a year. 

This Journal commenced a second volume with January. Its leading feature when 
first established, was we believe the advocacy of the Phonographie Reform, to which we 
devote an article on a former page. A portion of the Journal is still printed in the Pho- 
netic type, but it is devoted to the general interests of education, and has an able board 
of contributors, 

THE PHONOGRAPHIO JOURNAL, devoted to the art of Phonography, or short-hand writing 
by sounds, is also published by Mr. Longley, at $1 a year. 
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THE WISCONSIN FARMER, we see has changed hands, having been purchased by M. Crt. 
LaTON, Esq., of this city. Dr. Hoyt, we are pleased to learn, resumes the: editorial 
chair. It is but reasonable to say that every farmer ought to take the Agriculturn| 
Journal of his own State; but we suppose a great many do not think so, in which they 
resemble a large class of teachers, who do not deem it worth while to patronize the only 
Educational Journal of the State. ($1 a year.) 


Toe HigoEeR Law.—We have received three numbers of this Weekly, (which has we be- 
lieve reached its fifth number,) and trust an earnest attempt to establish a family paper 
in the State, will not fail. It is beautifully printed, on fine paper, and well filled with 
an instructive variety of matter. It advocates the Temperance cause, and has a Relig. 
ious, Agricultural, Scientific, Educational, and Children’s Department, besides giving the 
current news Published in this city, by Herbert Reed, at $2 a year. 

THe NEW MAP oF WIsconsIN.—We have received a copy of Chapman's New Sectional 
Map of Wisconsin, which is not only very handsome in appearance, but much more accuse 
rate than other maps, being based on careful surveys. By the action of the Legislature, 
or by purchase of the Districts, it should be placed in every school-house in the State, 





The Foreigners Book of American Knowledge, 
—OR— 


UNITED STATES AND ITS PECULIARITIES. 


Containing a familiar explanation of the National traits and social and domestic usages 
of its people. In 2 Vots.--Ist Vol. of 400 pp.12 mo. Price $1. 


To appear as soon as 375 copies are subscribed for. 


By Wm. B. WEST, Esq., or JANESVILLE, WIs. 





The work contains about 3,500 words, phrases and subjects, peculiar to the country 
with their definitions. It is a most elaborate work, produced by many years indefatigable 
labor and research, and is said by competent authority, to “cover the whole ground;” 
embracing as it does, the governmental and social institutions of the country, with its 
numerous peculiar and highly interesting features, in religion, politics, history, biography, 
topography, agriculture, commerce, &c., many of its chief natural wonders, and a vast 
amount of statistics and other valuable information. 

4° Subscribers names will be thankfully received by Mr. Dearborn, at Newell’s Book 
Store, (late Sutherland’s) Main street, Janesville, Wis., or at the office of the Journal of 
Education, Madison, 





SITUATIONS WANTED BY TEACHERS. 


By a Lapy, of considerable experience, either in a Public or Private School. 
Also--By a Young Lady, carefully educated, in a small Private School, or as an assist- 
ant inalargerone. Good References given by both of the above. Address Editor Journ- 


al of Education. 





NOTICE. 





We find it expedient to delay any further action in regard to the TRIAL IN SPELLING, till | 


the issue of the March number. By that time we hope a greater degree of interest_will be 
manifested in it. Eb. JouBNAL. 
February 1st, 1861. 
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